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International Educational Exchange: 


A Work for Many Hands 


N RECENT WEEKS we have observed the 15th 

anniversary of the signing of the historic Ful- 
bright Act, which first authorized our Government 
to engage in large-scale educational exchange activ- 
ity. The 10th anniversary of Exchanges with 
Japan, under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, 
was marked in Tokyo as well as in this country. 
These programs of international educational exchange 
are coming of age. It is gratifying to note this 
quiet fact in the midst of the political tensions and 
crises in the world today. 

We have come a long way in educational exchange. 
But we have a much longer way to go. Despite 
past gains, the whole field of educational, scientific, 
and cultural affairs—of which educational exchange 
is a major component—is the great underdeveloped 
area of American foreign relations today. Moreover, 
I believe it is an area of foreign relations that has 
special significance to us all because it offers so many 
opportunities for the individual citizen to take a 
hand. It is, in fact, a work for many hands. 

There are, clearly, improvements to be made in 
all the processes of bringing foreign students to 
this country and giving them rich and rewarding 
experiences here. The points of fair criticism 
include inadequate selection procedures in some 
cases; inadequate placement procedures in others; 


*Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural 
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the Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Founda- 
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to the Governments of India and Turkey. He is the author of 
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and, in varying degrees, inadequate guidance serv- 
ices, provision of appropriate academic programs, 
hospitality, and followup as foreign alumni. There 
is a further criticism sometimes made that some 
students tend to become alienated, or denation- 
alized, from their own societies. 

The first fact to be remembered, a surprising 
fact perhaps to many, is that only about 5,000 of 
the 53,000 foreign students in the United States last 
year were here under Government programs. By 
and large, these Government-sponsored students 
were highly selected, well placed, well advised, and 
well financed. As small as it is, the Government 
effort is still the core of the overall exchange 
activity; it tends to set the pace and standards, 
and has certainly stimulated a far larger private 
effort. 

Hence, the real problem lies with the flow of 
foreign students outside Government programs and 
especially with individual and nonprogramed situ- 
ations, which altogether represent about 90 per- 
cent of the total number of students. In this 
broad area cases that go wrong naturally get a 
disproportionate share of attention. When things 
go well, it seldom makes news. However large or 
small the number of unsatisfactory cases may be, 
the problem is obviously important enough to 
warrant strong efforts toward improvement. 

For the first time, I am happy to report, the 
Government is now taking some _ responsibility 
toward ail foreign students and not simply those 
who can come under Government-sponsored pro- 
grams. The premise underlying this new policy is 
that regardless of how a foreign student gets here, 
the really important issue is what he takes home— 
a good or poor understanding and impression of 
the United States, a satisfying or disappointing 
academic experience. 





= ME cite an illustrative application of this 
new policy to students from sub-Sahara Africa. 
Only 200 or so of about 1,600 were here last year 
under Government programs, only 1 out of 8. A ma- 
jority of the others were heading for difficulty this 
summer and the next academic year because of in- 
adequate financing, no job, poor counseling, and not 
enough hospitality. 
ating private organizations and the U.S. Employment 


With the assistance of cooper- 


Service, the Department of State moved to achieve 
closer coordination of activities relating to these 
African students and toward a prompt handling of 
their problems. A Council for Educational Coop- 
eration with Africa was formed the end of June. 
Its members include the African-American Institute, 
the African American Students Foundation, the 
African Scholarship Program of American Univer- 
sities, the Institute of International Education, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the United Negro College 
Fund. The Department of State has been working 
closely with this council and has made a financial 
grant to assist deserving African students in situa- 
tions of urgent need during the summer months and 
coming academic year. The problem has not been 
completely eliminated, but its back has been broken. 
We hold high hopes that the creation of this 
council will make it possible—by exchanges of 
information and better coordinated effort—to im- 
prove greatly our handling of the African students 
coming to our shores in increasing numbers in the 
years ahead. I think we are now well on our way 
toward getting tooled up for doing a better job. 
The concern that study in this country uproots 
some foreign students from their own societies must 
be looked at in terms of a number of factors. Age 
and maturity have much to do with the outcome of a 
foreign student’s experience here. This is clearly 
shown by the fact that the problem is least at the 
graduate level, and greatest at the secondary level, 
except for students from countries with seriously 
But even at 
the graduate level, of course, inadequate preparatory 


inadequate undergraduate facilities. 


work in another country may require special help 
here. 

Over the long pull, of course, much of the solution 
lies in assisting the underdeveloped countries to 
build greater size and strength in their own educa- 
tional systems. Exchange programs, properly tai- 
lored, can meantime contribute greatly to this end. 

As a matter of fact, the “alienation” problem is 


primarily linked to only a few countries in which 
attractive employment opportunities after gradua- 
tion are extremely scarce in contrast to opportunities 
here, and from which the overwhelming majority of 
students come not under government programs but 
at their own or others’ expense. The foreign students 
under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs who 
fail to return home to a useful occupation are ex- 
tremely few, mainly because of the care with which 
they were selected in the first place. 

I will have some further specific points to make 
later for the improvement of all of our exchange 
efforts, but I, want first to outline clearly the broad- 
ened responsibility which the Federal Government 
under the new administration is assuming. We have 
recognized that there are* problems requiring closer 
coordination of private and governmental efforts, 
and we are moving directly and vigorously to meet 
these problems. With the kind of cooperation we 
have been receiving, I am confident that foreign 
students in the future will receive an even better 
experience than in the past, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 


HE 15th anniversary of the Fulbright program 

provides a good occasion to assess how far we 
have come and how far down the road we can see. 
One gage of accomplishment is that the 15-year 
cumulative total of exchanges under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt programs is about 82,000. This 
includes some 22,000 Americans who went abroad 
and about 60,000 from other countries who came 
here. 

There is a steady increase, both inside and outside 
the scope of Government-sponsored programs. For 
example, the total of foreign students in the United 
States this year was some 10 percent higher than 
last year. The total of Fulbright exchangees in the 
last 5 years approximately equals the total for the 
previous 10 years. 

Another indicator of accomplishment is the fast- 
rising total of foreign alumni of our colleges and 
universities. Some 20,000 new 
shores this past year alone. 


alumni left our 


This can be compared 
to about 12,000 undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents turned out by the eight Ivy League universities 


this spring, mostly, of course, Americans. 

The 53,000 foreign students in the United States 
during the last academic year came from 143 different 
countries and political areas, some of them still under 
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colonial rule. They were studying in 1,666 American 
colleges and universities. Though there is a fairly 
heavy concentration of these students in a small 
number of large universities, the totals are nonethe- 
less widely distributed among our smaller institutions. 
Only a quarter came from Europe and Canada com- 
bined; 36 percent came from the Far East; 18 per- 
cent from Latin America; 15 percent from the Near 
East; and 5 percent from Africa. The number from 
Africa, incidentally, jumped 45 percent last year over 
the previous year, and we can anticipate further 
sharp increases in the future. The fact that 75 per- 
cent of all foreign students came from countries of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America, 
whose cultures are typically quite different from our 
own, and the fact that this percentage has been 
rising sharply, greatly increases the need to improve 
our handling of foreign students. 

The evidence of how far we have come should not 
rest, however, on numbers alone. The men and 
women who have been exchangees or grantees from 
other countries are not just statistics. They often 
turn up in very important posts when they go back 
home. Let me give you a few examples. The pres- 
ent educational attaché of the Embassy of Ghana in 
The Under Sec- 
retary in the Ministry of External Affairs in India 


Washington studied here in 1953. 
studied here in 1952. The news editor of Radio 
Pakistan studied in the United States, and so did 
the Director General of the Iraqi Atomic Energy 
Commission. The long list includes a Director of 
the Youth and Community Centers Department of 
the Ministry of Education in Egypt; a Minister of 
Mines in Colombia; a Venezuelan Minister of Fi- 
nance; a Director General of Education in Costa 
Rica; a Director of the Royal Library of Belgium; 
a conductor of the Norrképing Symphony Orchestra 
in Sweden; a drama critic of the New Statesman, a 
well-known English newspaper; a president of the 
International Association of Seismology and Physics 
of Earth, from Australia; a president of Philippine 
Union College in Manila; federal judges for the 
Tokyo and Hiroshima districts of Japan; and a 
Deputy Secretary, Land and Rural Development 
Corporation, Burma. All are alumni of American 
institutions. 

At a recent reception in Addis Ababa which I 
attended, the guest list of local alumni of American 
colleges and universities ran to something like 400. 
Almost all of them were doing important work in 
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their own government, educational institutions, and 
I think it can fairly be concluded 
that a great many of our foreign alumni are playing 


business firms. 


critical roles in their own societies, frequently in 
education or foreign affairs. And it is important to 
note, too, that these foreign alumni are becoming a 
major factor in helping to select and guide new stu- 
dents from their countries for college work in this 
country. If they are utilized well, they can improve 
the processes of selection, and minimize the problems 
of placement and adjustment in this country. 

Without fully realizing it, perhaps, the colleges and 
universities of the United States have, in the last 
decade or more, built for this Nation and for the 
world an enormous asset in the form of these foreign 
alumni who have studied here for anywhere from a 
few months to a few years. Each individual repre- 
sents the forging of an important link between this 
Nation and another. These links have been forged 
with well over a hundred nations and political areas 
of the world. And we must not lose sight of another 
important fact. Not only did most of these indi- 
viduals take home something valuable, they also 
left a valuable contribution behind. Our students 
and our communities have learned much from them. 
We and the world are the better for it. 

Much the same can be said for our own students 
and scholars who went abroad on exchange programs. 
Some 60 percent returned to teach or conduct re- 
search in colleges and universities or schools. They 
have improved our courses of study, our teaching 
with respect to foreign affairs, or are doing research 
and writing and speaking with more background and 
understanding than they would otherwise have had. 
Historians Henry Steele Commager, Oscar Handlin, 
and Daniel Boorstin have been among our Fulbright 
“exports”; and, from the literary field, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Arthur Mizener, and Allen Tate, among 
a host of others. 


M*** people have asked how these academic 
What do they cost 
The answer is that they 


exchanges are financed. 
and who pays the bill? 
cost surprisingly little in relation to the benefits 
achieved. 

Let us take the case of the Fulbright program. 
In round numbers, about $135 million of Federal 
funds have gone into Fulbright program activities 
Of this total, about $30 
million, or less than one-quarter, represents U.S. 


over the past 15 years. 





currency, or so-called “hard” dollars. ‘The balance, 
of about $105 million, represents foreign currencies 
credited to the United States abroad in payment for 
surplus agricultural products and surplus war goods 
or available in other foreign credits. 
side this figure we should put a figure of $95 million 
as the estimated total of nongovernmental support 
for the Fulbright program since its beginning. 
This total represents a wide range of donors, in- 


Now, along- 


cluding colleges and universities, private founda- 
tions, and In many cases, foreign 
governments have also contributed. 


individuals. 


ERE, then, in financial terms, we have the broad 
picture of governmental and nongovernmental 
support of the Fulbright program. 

There are many examples of how hands are joined 
to make the Fulbright program successful. Senator 
Fulbright has himself outlined the close working 
relationship between American colleges and uni- 
versities and Government. “Representatives of 
American universities have emphasized that the 
Government’s program both stimulates and supple- 
ments private investments in the exchange field and 
that much of this private contribution 
diminish if such a program did not exist. 

“One university, for example, has reported that 
the foreign scholarship program sponsored by its 
student government is based on the assumption 
that a substantial number of those selected for this 
assistance will be able to obtain travel grants, and 
this program would be jeopardized if these grants 
were not available. Such concern is understandable 
when it is recalled that fully three-fourths of the 
Department of State’s grantees receive only travel 
grants and rely upon private American scholarships 
for most of the funds needed for tuition and living 
costs.” 


would 


Administration of the program lies jointly in 
private and governmental hands, under the super- 


vision of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. There 
are some 860 committees which interview, screen, and 
recommend U.S. candidates. Faculty and student 
advisers at more than 1,000 colleges and universities 
counsel applicants and grantees. In all, more than 
5,500 private citizens throughout the country co- 
operate in the administration of the program here. 
And abroad there are binational foundations and 
Fulbright commissions—made up of leaders in gov- 
ernmental, educational, cultural, and business cir- 
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cles—which assume administrative responsibility for 
the program under policies established by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and the Secretary of State. 

The total process works, and works well. But so 
much for the past. Now let us look to the future. 
The accomplishments of the late forties and fifties, 
impressive as they are, will be overshadowed by the 
greatly expanded requirements of the sixties. Edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural affairs now consti- 
tute a new component of U.S. foreign relations. 
The emphasis President Kennedy has given to the 
development of human resources in his foreign aid 
proposals and the emphasis Secretary of State Rusk 
has given to education as a source of national strength 
put a heavier responsibility on our programs relating 
to the worldwide “‘common market” of ideas, knowl- 
edge, and cultural interchange. 

What we have seen to date in the responsibilities 
placed on our colleges and universities will be minor, 
I believe, compared with what we will see in the next 
10 years. 

With respect to the future, let us first dispose of 
one major question: Are there too many foreign 
students? Do we solve the problems and the imper- 
fections referred to earlier by reducing the number? 

Y own answer is clearly no. In the first place, 

the number of foreign students represents only 
a tiny proportion—substantially less than 2 per- 
cent—of the total enrollments in our institutions of 
higher education. This percentage is far below that 
of Western Germany, France, Austria, and Switzer- 
land. The United Kingdom, with much smaller total 
enrollments than ours, has about 50,000 foreign stu- 
dents as compared with our 53,000. Ina recent visit 
to London, I learned that their practical problems 
with foreign students are at least as serious as ours, 
and that they, too, are working to improve the situa- 
tion, but not by cutting back the number. 

Second, there is no dodging the responsibility of 
all Western nations to assist the less-advanced na- 
tions at this time to develop leadership and talented 
manpower in a variety of fields until their own 
institutions are capable of meeting their needs. 

Third, foreign students not only gain much from 
attending our institutions but they also contribute 
much to the education of our students and communi- 
ties. The solution to such problems as exist, it 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Education and National Development 


hr ULTIMATE EDUCATIONAL goal of a 
society that respects the rights of an individual 
is, regardless of its educational standards or patterns, 
to enable each young person to go as far as his 
aptitudes will permit in fundamental skills and 
knowledge, and at the same time to motivate him to 
continue his own self-development to the full, for the 
benefit of himself and of society, present and future. 
Each nation strives to find and to establish its ‘‘own 
culture,” and then to build an educational system 
which will effectively transmit this to its eventual 
inheritors, its citizens-to-be. Each nation normally 
puts tremendous emphasis on its own social culture 
and, in underdeveloped countries, one expects 
frequently to hear, in one form or another, that old 
saying, “‘better the ragged shirt of self-government 
than the warm blanket of colonial protection.” 
Since every man’s needs and desires are basically 
the same, the need for education in underdeveloped 
countries is basically the same as in developed 
countries. The children of every country need to be 
taught a large body of skills and knowledge—the 
abilities of reading and writing, for example, and the 
basic skills enabling them to work with numbers and 
to understand the simpler concepts fundamental to 


the natural and the social sciences. As a society 


*Dr. Hamblin has been dean of the College of Education, Ohio 
University, since 1955. Before that he taught at the Desert 
School of the Canyons in Arizona, 1947-48, was registrar of the 
University of Vermont, 1948-53, and served as executive director 
of the U.S. Educational Foundation in Greece, 1953-55. During 
World War II Dr. Hamblin served in the U.S. Army. In 1959 he 
was a member of a special team to evaluate the U.S. Program of 
Assistance in Liberia. He holds an A.B. from Amherst College 
and the Ed. M. and Ed. D. from Harvard University. 
traveled extensively in Africa and Southeast Asia. 
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develops, more and more children will very likely 
spend more and more years in school. 

In underdeveloped countries the emphases of the 
educational system are likely to be placed primarily 
on the development of relatively low-level skills, 
including simple or functional literacy, together with 
the promotion of simple improvements in agriculture, 
in health, in diet, and in assorted simple salable skills. 
The emphasis is much more on “doing” than on 
abstract thinking. Once a nation has planted both 
feet firmly on the path leading to social, political, 
economic, and cultural sophistication, it will find 
that the path leads ever upward; constantly and 
continually and unrelentingly, it must meet de- 
mands for the upgrading of its labor force—and 
normally the principal agent charged with this 
responsibility will be its educational system. 

Until recently, rapid social change seemed char- 
only of relatively 
During the past 15 years, however, indications of 


acteristic advanced societies. 
rapid social change are to be found in almost every 
area, with the possible exception of a few enclaves 
of primitiveness. 

In most underdeveloped countries, because of a 
lack of local resources and knowledge, the problem 
of education is usually attacked by the national 
government or by alien missionary groups, but as 
local resources and knowledge are developed, and 
local initiative is stimulated, a share of the respon- 
sibility for supporting the schools is usually trans- 
ferred to the local districts, in order that in each 
community the educational system may be kept 
reasonably flexible and adaptable to changing needs. 

From the yiewpoint of theory, very possibly the 
most important function of education in underdevel- 
oped countries relates to its role as “the great 





catalyst’”—aiding in bringing to pass smooth and 
safe adjustments to new cultural ways, actively 
assisting in the drastic reduction of disease and 
ignorance, and providing opportunities for training 
in the simple uses of capital, simple commercial 
skills, and marketable technical abilities. 

This adaptive function of education places upon 
the institutionalized educational system of a devel- 
oping country a responsibility for getting the benefits 
of civilization as quickly as possible out to the 
people, so that they may become interested partici- 
pants in the nation’s development. They must be 
taught the basic skills necessary to enable them to 
do this, starting with the skill of literacy, so that 
they may vote with at least modest discrimination. 
It is in this way that a responsible government, 
together with a stable system for justice and order, 
may be established. 

In addition to literacy, the schools must provide 
the knowledge and skills to enable previously un- 
tutored natives to participate in the exciting tran- 
sition from the bare subsistence of a tribal or barter 
economy to the higher standard of living associated 
with the money economy now developing at the 
national level. Historically, analysis of the recent 
past of almost any well-developed country seems to 
indicate that education multiplies personal and 
national productivity almost simultaneously. 

If public health is, as an official of the Public 
Health Service says, “essentially a matter of edu- 
cation,” then increased education, together with 
assorted and related extension activities, should 
assist underdeveloped nations in overcoming their 
high disease rates and extremely high infant mor- 
tality rates. 

Another major responsibility of the educational 
system in many an underdeveloped country is to assist 
in developing a lingua franca, so that a tribesman 
from any part of the country can eventually con- 
verse with a fellow national from any other part of 
the country. Without such a lingua franca it will 
indeed be difficult for the country to establish 
a stable government or to develop a vital economy. 

Through the development of a generally high level 
of popular literacy and, eventually, ever-higher 
levels of learning, the institutionalized system of 


education of a country or culture must help its 
nationals to bring the fruits of the experience of 
other countries of similar geographic or social 
climates to bear on local problems, in order to shorten 
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the time needed to develop new products or to adapt 
old folkways and to raise the general cultural level 
of its citizens. 

Underdeveloped areas are likely to be charac- 
terized by very rigid class, economic, and social 
systems; their school systems, by being receptive to 
change and by transmitting the indications of changes 
needed to the adults of tomorrow, can promote the 
tremendous flexibility that modern societies need. 
Certainly one of the most important functions of 
a system of education in such circumstances is to 
help reduce the national necessity for dependence on 
other nations. A considerable amount of depend- 
ence of this sort frequently occurs, at least in the 
initial stages of social development, because in recent 
times political independence seems to come before 
economic independence, stimulating the needs and 
expectations of the people before they have the 
means to obtain these economic benefits for them- 
selves. 

A nation has only two ways to get skilled man- 
power: It must train its own or import it from other 
countries. An excessive dependence on other nations 
and other nationals for assistance, however, can be 
not only humiliating but expensive. It is therefore 
most important for newly developing countries to 
develop their own economy and culture as quickly 
as possible, so that they may stand firmly on their 
own feet, and assume a posture of solid independence 
and responsibility which no amount of Communist 
or other pushing and shoving can topple. 

In too many of today’s underdeveloped countries, 
a large question mark is hovering: Will this newly 
emerging country be able to maintain political sta- 
bility? to survive? In a majority of them the edu- 
cational system is, or will be, required to give them 
what they haven’t got—a tradition of self-govern- 
ment other than the failing tribal system, trained 
indigenous administrators, and a sound economy. 
The leaders of these new nations will certainly need 
a large portion of reason, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, and patience if they are to govern wisely and 
successfully—qualities that are more likely to be pro- 
duced by a sound education than in any other way. 

As we noted earlier, in a chronically underdevel- 
oped country a rigid class or social structure is 
almost inevitable, for when there is not nearly 
enough money to go around, the few who first get 
their hands on the sources of income will see to it 
that their own small social group retains firm con- 
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trol. A decent standard of living for all predicates 
a high level of education and economic development, 
and with education people demand a better environ- 
ment—better agriculture, better health facilities, bet- 
ter government, and so forth. Thus as the level of 
educational development in a country rises, class 
distinction is likely to lessen, the social structure to 
become less rigid and eventually to break down 
almost completely. In addition, an ever-rising level 
of education usually leads to a more nearly equi- 
table distribution of income. Education helps to 
meet the needs of the many, rather than the few. 

Mr. Massaquoi, the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion in Liberia, recently observed that “‘the integra- 
It is not 
difficult to understand what he meant: Great ex- 


tion of a country begins with education.” 


tremes of poverty and of riches in any country are 
not only subversive of social order, but are likely 
to contravene all attempts at effecting a reasonable 
approximation of social unity. And this leads us 
to another aspect of the subject meriting comment 
the free and compulsory schooling of most of the 
children of a nation helps dramatically to bring a 
nation cultural homogeneity, to create a unified and 
harmonious society out of heterogeneous racial, tri- 
bal, or religious elements. This particular objective 
of education often serves to fill one of the most des- 
perate needs in primitive societies, one which must 
be filled if political life is to be preserved. 

The narrow circumstances of an individual living 
in an underveloped area are neither difficult to 
imagine, nor difficult to observe; his social outlook 
is almost completely limited to the geographical area 
controlled by his tribe, for he has virtually no op- 
portunity to travel and virtually no chance to 
broaden his mind or his outlook by reading, or even 
by television or movies or radio. Clearly, education 
must help such people break the bonds imposed by 
these archaic parochialisms and belp them integrate 
with and adapt successfully to the broader demands 
and concepts characteristic of modern society. And 
evidence from nearly all over the world seems to in- 
dicate that this is essentially what most primitive 
peoples currently want. 

In endeavoring to assist underdeveloped countries 
with their educational development, well-developed 
countries would be wise indeed to use an ultra “soft 
sell.” Ideally, the assisting nations would start by 
asking, “What do you want?” and then, slowly 
building up adequate motivation, endeavor to sell 
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the native peoples on the objectives which they (the 
natives) have decided are vital to them. 

The basic role of institutionalized education in any 
society is rather clearly indicated by the considera- 
tion that one of the essential differences between 
man and the lesser animals is that man strives to 
change his environment to meet his particular needs, 
whereas other forms of life, in the course of evolu- 
tion, eventually adapt themselves to the environ- 
ment in which they are placed. Today, as we have 
seen, virtually all cultural and national groups are 
trudging vigorously up the path of social develop- 
ment, and the institution of education helps the 
group not only to direct its progress but to develop 
increasing momentum and power for the tiring but 
exciting climb. 

K.ducation, which might be characterized as the 
cultivation of human talent, is both an evolutionary 
and a revolutionary force, striving to mesh human 
resources with national resources, and cultural 
opportunities with economic opportunities to gen- 
erate the power for this overall social advancement. 
Education strives to accomplish these ends by 
combating illiteracy and increasing work skills; by 
developing cultural and national homogeneity; by 
developing a national lingua franca; by reducing 
health difficulties; by reducing the dependence of 
the nation on people and assistance from other 
nations; and by establishing a political stability 
that is conducive to orderly cultural and economic 
progress. 

The contribution of education to the development 
of a country is well illustrated by the United States. 
Our system of public education, which strives to 
educate all children, is one of the greatest sustained 
public efforts in history. Nearly all of our children 
of elementary school age are attending an elementary 
school. Enrollment in our secondary schools has 
increased approximately 80 times during the past 
60 years, paralleling the increase in our economic 
growth. Our system of higher education has also 
grown so rapidly that today approximately 10 times 
as high a proportion of American young men and 
women go on to college as the average for the rest 
of the world. 

Our tremendous economic, educational, and cul- 
tural productivity has resulted in the unique freedom 
for citizens of this country to live happily and 
comfortably on a high level of cultural development, 
in which we enjoy a degree of basic personal security 
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not often found in other countries. Because of the 
“social escalator’”’ effect of education it would seem 
not an exaggeration to say that this country has as 
nearly a classless society as any in the world. 

It would certainly appear that education not only 
creates desires for a higher standard of living and 
better ways of life but also shows us how to attain 
these objectives. In the development of our high 
standard of living (material) and our high standard of 
life (supramaterial), the factors of more people and 
more education have tended consistently to generate 
an insatiable demand for higher living standards. 
This in turn seems to have caused more goods to be 
produced and more disposable income and leisure 
to be created, which has created more goods and more 
ideas for more consumers. 

It seems reasonably safe to conclude that our 
economic and educational systems have developed 
hand in hand, the one strengthening the other, 
establishing the truth espoused by our well-educated 
Founding Fathers, that the key to a nation’s success 1s 


the adequacy of its efforts to educate its children. 


Apparently it has not been superior physical en- 
vironment, or special skin color, or particular reli- 
gious affiliation, or unusual racial heritage which has 
ultimately caused our American culture to reach its 
unprecedented level of development, but, rather, the 
particular techniques which we have chosen, a central 
one being our attempt to provide quantity and qual- 
ity of educational opportunity for our citizens of the 
future. 

Now while education may be regarded as one of the 
safest and most productive forms of investment and 
one of the basic instruments for realizing the ideals 
of equality of opportunity, individual fulfillment, 
and self-realization, education is never an end in it- 
self. Nor is the function of education, directly, “to 
develop a nation’s manpower potential,” but, rather, 
to help the nation’s various manpower potentials, 
or human resources, to help themselves improve 
culturally, economically, agriculturally, and, by so 


doing, to help their nation and the world. 


College Housing Program Boosted by $1.2 Billion 


By JAY du VON* 


ITH THE PASSAGE of the Housing Act 

of 1961 (Public Law 87-70) on June 28, 1961, 
and its signature by President Kennedy, the 10- 
year-old college housing program, administered by 
the Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, was assured 
of a 4-year future at an annual rate of $300 million. 
The borrowing authorization, which had totaled 
$1.675 billion, was increased by $1.2 billion to 
$2.875 billion. 
zation one of the largest single items of support to 
colleges and universities ever enacted by the Con- 


This increase makes the authori- 


gress. The 4-year feature of the program, as con- 
trasted with the feast or famine of annual authori- 
zations or lack of them which has characterized 
the program over the past 4 years, is of special 
significance at this period when the colleges and 
universities of the country are facing enormous 
* Director, College Housing Program, Community Facilities 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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housing problems and need to plan courageously 
and confidently for new residence halls and college 
unions. 

The enactment of the 4-year program coincides 
roughly with the 10th anniversary of the college 
housing program. ‘The first loan under the program 
was made to Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., 
on July 11, 1951. The 10-year record of the pro- 
gram is perhaps best characterized by the state- 
ment made by J. D. Williams, chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi, on April 27, 1961, before 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee in support of the bill. 
Chancellor Williams testified: 

First, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
suggest more than passing significance in 
the fact that one witness can speak today 
on the college housing loan program for all 
of higher education. With so much diver- 
sity in the colleges and universities of the 
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United States, this unity of voice and 
judgment bespeaks the high value which 
we place on this program. Such solidarity 
testifies better than any words to a record 
of successful administration and effective 
aid to the colleges, a record which has 
demonstrated that leadership in Govern- 
ment and leadership in education can work 
in partnership toward goals important both 
to the individual citizen and to the longtime 
interests of the Nation. 

It should be emphasized that this pro- 
gram has helped every major category of 
higher education. Its able and honorable 
direction—extending across two national 
administrations and into a third—has won 

the respect of all. And I am happy to point 
out that, on their part, the colleges have 
supported this proud record by never having 
defaulted on a college housing loan. 

In addition to the total increase in borrowing 
authorization, the sublimitation for service facilities 
(college unions, dining halls, cafeterias, health cen- 
ters, arld other related facilities) was increased from 
$175 million to $295 million in annual increments 
of $30 million. 
to hospitals for the housing of student nurses and 
interns was increased from $100 million to $220 
million in annual increments of $30 million. 


Similarly, the sublimitation on loans 


The new legislation also increases the maximum 
amount of loans in any one State from 10 to 12% 
percent in recognition of the fact that two States, 
New York and California, are approaching these 
percentages of the national college enrollment. 

The previous requirement for eligibility of a 
separate nonprofit corporation (that it be established 
by the college or university) has been dropped. In 
place of it, the new law makes a separate nonprofit 
corporation eligible for assistance in providing facil- 
ities for one or more educational institutions as 
defined in clause (1) of section 404(b) thereof. Also, 
the requirement that upon dissolution of the separate 
corporation the title to the facility financed with 
the loan shall pass to the educational institution, 
has been modified to permit use of the project “for 
some other nonprofit educational purpose.” <A pro- 
viso has been added to require that the Administra- 
tor shall, in the case of any loan to such a separate 
corporation, obtain the cosignature on the “note 
securing such loan” by the institution or institutions 
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whose students or students and faculty are to be 
housed in the project. 

This change resulted from interest reported from 
several institutions in the construction of interna- 
tional houses for two or more adjacent institutions 
in which foreign students could be housed. The 
acuteness of the problem of proper housing and 
programs for foreign students was discussed clearly 
and sympathetically by Carroll V. Newsom, president 
of New York University, in a recent issue of College 
and University Business. Dr. Newsom suggested a 
modification of the act which would make possible 
the financing of international houses by one or more 
institutions. 

Not a part of the Housing Act of 1961, but result- 
ing from the statutory formula first incorporated in 
the Housing Act of 1955, the interest rate on college 
3% 
The new lower rate does 


housing loans has dropped from 3% percent to 
percent, effective July 1. 
not apply to reservations of funds which had been 
made prior to July. The reduction of one-eighth 
of 1 percent is due to the drop in the average interest 
cost on the total interest-bearing debt of the United 
States through the month of June 1961. 


Centennial of land-grant colleges and universities 


Gn August 25, President Kennedy signed into 
law House Joint Resolution 436, providing for 
the recognition of the centennial of the establish- 
ment of the national system of land-grant 
colleges and universities (Public Law 87-163). 


Sidney H. Woolner, Commissioner of the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, and Robert C. 
Weaver, the new Housing Administrator, have both 
expressed hearty interest in the program and have 
pledged vigorous administration of the long-range 
Woolner has 


stated that “the college housing program now has a 


extension program. Commissioner 
clear mandate from the Congress and the Admin- 
istration, and the necessary authority to move 
forward with the colleges in sclution of this most 
difficult problem.” 

The Office of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare advises the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration on the eligibility 
of educational institutions under the act and on 
educational aspects of applications. 





Use of the Power of Eminent Domain 


by Private Colleges in Land Acquisition 


| fever ACQUISITION is becoming a major prob- 
lem in college and university campus expansion. 
Many institutions do not have sufficient land for the 
new physical facilities required to accommodate an 
increasing number of students. 

In many instances, the limits of a college campus 
are relatively fixed, and expansion, except upward, 
is possible only through the purchase of property in 
built-up areas at excessive cost. There seems to be 
no question but that tax-supported institutions may 
acquire land under the power of eminent domain if 
(Eminent 
domain is the right of the Government to take private 


it 1s needed for an educatonal purpose. 


property without the consent of the owner upon 
making just compensation.) Although most colleges 
and universities are reluctant to use this power, its 
very existence does affect favorably the price the 
institution may be asked to pay for the desired 
property. 

Whether privately controlled institutions possess 
this valuable right is debatable. Thomas E. Black- 
well, a recognized authority on college law, cites 
legal decisions to support his belief that endowed 
colleges and universities that stand ready to serve 
the public without discrimination do possess the 
right of eminent domain.! 

Two State legislatures, Utah and Tennessee, with- 
in the past 4 years have enacted statutes granting the 
right of eminent domain to private educational in- 
stitutions of collegiate grade. The Utah amend- 
ment of 1957 to section 78—-34-1, Utah Code Anno- 
tated, 1953, reads in part as follows: 


Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 


the right of eminent domain may be exer- 


cised in behalf of the following public uses; 
* * * * * 


(14) Buildings, grounds, land, and rights- 


*Specialist for Campus Planning, Division of Higher Education. 
1 Thomas Edward Blackwell, College Law. Washington, D.C.., 
American Council on Education, 1961, pp. 38-40. 
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By JOHN B. RORK* 


of-way for use of private educational insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade within the State 
of Utah which are not conducted for profit 
and which admit all students of the State 
meeting the academic and moral standards 
of such educational institutions. 


In 1959 an 
Code 


amendment to section 23-1506, 
‘Tennessee Annotated, was enacted which 


provides— 


That existing senior colleges in Tennessee, 
located on established campuses, granting 
the bachelor’s degree, and holding mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, shall have 
the power of eminent domain to the same 
extent, to be exercised in the same manner, 
as the University of Tennessee under sec- 
tion 23-1506 of Tennessee Code Annotated, 
except, the property sought to be con- 
demned must be adjacent to the campus of 
said senior college. 


The validity of these statutes has not been tested. 
The State of Illinois has made it possible for pri- 
vate educational institutions of higher learning to 
indirectly have the right of eminent domain when 
such institutions are involved in urban renewal 
projects. The Illinois housing laws were amended 
in 1953 to permit private institutions to participate 
in urban renewal and redevelopment projects if they 
could qualify under the Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Corporation Act.? The right of eminent domain 
is acquired under this legislation through cooperation 
with a neighborhood redevelopment corporation. 
Such a corporation is comparable to a public utility 
and is controlled in the public interest by a regional 
planning group which in some respects serves in the 
area of redevelopment as a State public utility com- 
mission serves in the regulation of public utilities. 


2 Tlinois Housing Laws. 


pp. 40-51. 


State Housing Board, State of Illinois, 
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Urban renewal in most instances had no direct 
application for educational institutions until 1959. 
In that year title I of the Federal Housing Act of 
1949, which provided loans and grants for slum 
clearance and community development and rede- 
velopment, was 
section 112. 

This 


colleges and universities located in redevelopment 


amended by the addition of 


legislation in effect indirectly provides 
project areas the advantages of the right of eminent 
domain without causing them to assume responsi- 
bility for invoking the right. The legislation also 


makes it possible for privately supported institutions 


Office of Education Studies 


in such areas to acquire needed acreage at a reason- 
able price without the question of the right of 
eminent domain being raised. To date, more than 
30 institutions are participating or have indicated 
an intent to participate in projects under section 112. 

If it is in the public interest that our colleges 
and universities enroll increasing numbers of 
students, some power of public acquisition should 
be available to the institutions to assist with land 
acquisition at reasonable prices. There appears to 
be evidence that the availability of the right of 
eminent domain may be the effective lever that is 
needed. 


and Surveys 





Enrollment and Degrees 
in Agriculture 


IN THE FALL of 1960, colleges and universities in the 
United States enrolled 52,561 undergraduate and 
9,626 graduate students in curriculums designed to 
This 


does not mean that some 60,000 students were pre- 


prepare the students for agricultural careers. 


paring to be farmers: agricultural curriculums now 
prepare students for careers in the whole industry 
the production, processing, and distribution of food 
and fibre. 

Sixty-three percent of the undergraduates were 
enrolled in agricultural technology curriculums, 14 
percent in forestry, 9 percent in different phases of 
educational work in agriculture, 7 percent in agri- 
cultural economics, and 7 percent in closely related 
biological science curriculums administered in colleges 
of agriculture. 

Of the some 50,000 students enrolled ir 
graduate curriculums, two-thirds were in the land- 


under- 


grant colleges and universities; the others were in 
Of the 233 non-land- 


grant colleges offering instruction in agricultural 


the non-land-grant colleges. 


courses or in preparation for specialized agricultural 
study, 81 are under State control, 108 under local 
public control, and 44 under private control. 

In the year before, from September 1, 1959, to 
September 1, 1960, institutions of higher education 
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awarded 8,910 baccalaureate, 2,364 master’s, and 
878 doctoral degrees to students who had completed 
their studies in agriculture. Of these, 80 percent of 
the baccalaureate degrees, 88 percent of the master’s, 
and 95 percent of the doctorates were granted by the 
67 land-grant colleges and universities. The other 


degrees—20 percent, 12 percent, and 5 percent, 
respectively—were granted by the non-land-grant 
institutions. 

These facts are reported in Enrollment and Degrees 


Higher 


Brunner, specialist 


in Agriculture, Institutions of Education, 
September 1960, by Henry S. 
for agricultural Division of 


education, Higher 


Education. Dr. Brunner’s study reports the first 
comprehensive survey of college-level enrollments 
in agricultural programs in both land-grant and 
non-land-grant institutions offering instruction in 
this field. It also provides for the first time a di- 
rectory of the non-land-grant institutions of higher 
education in which students are preparing for 
occupations in the agricultural industry. 


See New Publications for publication facts. 


Enrollment for Advanced Degrees: Fall 1960 


IN THE FALL of 1960, students were enrolled for 
advanced degrees in 605 of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities. Data collected in the Office’s second 
annual survey of enrollments for advanced degrees 
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show 33 more institutions with students enrolled for 
advanced degrees in the fall of 1960 than in the fall 
of 1959. Enrollment at this level increased 3.0 
percent from 305,000 in the fall of 1959 to 314,000 
in the fall 1960. These figures include both full- 
time and part-time students. It should be noted, 
however, that in 1960 there was an increase of 8.7 
percent in the number of students who were enrolled 
full time. 

Of the 314,000 graduate students, 62.7 percent had 
completed less than 1 full year of required work for 
an advanced degree, 4.1 percent were scheduled to 
complete all doctoral requirements by June 30, 1961, 
and 33.1 percent were in intermediate years of 
graduate work. 

Enrollment for advanced degrees by broad major 
areas of study is shown in the following table. A 
comprehensive analysis and presentation of detailed 
information from the 1960 survey 
pared by Wayne E. Tolliver, under the general 
direction of Justin C. Lewis, and will be published by 
Data 
from the 1959 annual survey on this subject (pub- 
lished in Circular No. 648, OE-54019) covered only 


science fields; the 1961 survey covers all fields. 


is being pre- 


the Office of Education in the near future. 


Total Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education: First Term 1959-60 


THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT of degree-credit students in 
institutions of higher education in the United States 
in the fall of 1959 was 3,576,000, according to a report 
of OEF’s biennial survey on enrollments for 1959-60. 
In addition to providing complete data on degree- 
credit fall enrollment, the biennial survey provides 
data on total enrollment; level of students; full-time 
and part-time students; enrollment in courses by 
mail, radio, and TV; and nondegree enrollment. 

Of the 3,576,000 degree-credit students enrolled 
during the first term 1959-60, 3,236,000 were attend- 
ing classes on main or branch campuses. The resi- 
dent degree-credit students consisted of approximate- 
ly 2,894,000 undergraduate and 343,000 graduate 
students. Of the undergraduate students, 23.6 
percent were enrolled part time, and of the graduate 
students, 62.1 Of the approximately 
341,000 other students enrolled in degree-credit 
courses, 


percent. 


235,000 were taking courses in extension 
centers, approximately 102,000 were taking courses 
by mail, and 4,000 were taking courses by TV or 


Full-time and part-time enrollment for advanced degrees by major area of study and level: Aggregate United 
States, fall 1960 





1st-year students 


Major area of study 


| Intermediate students | Students in terminal 
| | year for doctorate 





Full time 





| Part time | Full time 





Agriculture. ... 

Architecture. . 

Biological sciences. ae 
Business and commerce.......... 
Education : 

Engineering 

English and journalism. 

Fine and applied arts. ee rok 
Foreign languages and literature... .. 
Forestry . ; 

Geography. . ae 

Health professions... . 

Home economics 

Law.. 

Library science. 

Mathematical subjects. . 

Philosophy . : 

Physical sciences 

Psychology. . 

Religion. . 

Social sciences. 


Broad general curriculums and miscellaneous | 
fields 


| Part time | Full time | | Part time 
| 
| 


| | 
128 255.) a7; 979 55,788 7,785 | 5,617 





564 4 | 2492 | 174 
5 0 

495 
167 
1,182 
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radio. In addition to those enrolled in programs 
creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher degree, there 
were 277,000 in adult education courses, 195,000 in 
short courses, and 29,000 enrolled for individual 
lessons only. 

Enrollment of graduate students in residence 
showed an increase of 23.0 percent from 1957-58 to 
1959-60, as compared with an increase of 9.2 percent 
in resident undergraduate enrollment. Among grad- 
uate students the increase for men was 23.4 percent, 
only slightly higher than the women’s increase of 
21.8 percent. Among undergraduates, the women’s 
increase of 14.8 percent was notably higher than the 
men’s increase of 6.3 percent. 

The publication Advance Report, Total Enrollment 
in Institutions of Higher Education: First Term 
1959-60 (OF-54024) by George C. Lind and Justin 


C. Lewis, Higher Education Statistics, Educational 
Statistics Branch, contains summary tabulations of 
data for each enrollment category by type of institu- 
tional control. The data show differences between 
publicly controlled and privately controlled institu- 
tions in relative emphasis on the various enrollment 
categories. Publicly controlled institutions have 
relatively higher proportions of their students in 
extension programs, terminal-occupational education, 
and adult education than have the privately con- 
trolled institutions, which are somewhat more 


Resi- 


dent degree-credit students constituted approximate- 


restricted to resident degree-credit enrollment. 


ly seven-eighths of all students in privately controlled 
institutions, and approximately two-thirds of all 


students in publicly controlled institutions. 


National Defense Education Act Notes 





Latin American Studies Program 


A new program for Latin American Studies is 
being conducted by the Office of Education under 
the authorization of Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act, with a view to improving instruction 
in Spanish and Portuguese and other languages 
spoken in Latin America. It has been developed in 
response to the critical need for more Latin American 
specialists with a command of Latin American 
languages and a knowledge of the areas in which 
these languages are spoken. 

The program will include (1) language and area 
centers for the improvement of instruction in 
Spanish and Portuguese and related studies, (2) 
graduate and postdoctoral fellowships for students 
undertaking advanced training in a Latin American 
language, (3) special institutes to be conducted by 
U.S. institutions in Latin American countries for 
elementary and secondary school teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, and (4) a series of studies and 
research projects on Latin American languages. 

Policies for the development of the Latin American 
Studies Program were worked out at a 3-day meeting 
called by the Commissioner of Education on Septem- 
ber 23-25 and attended by specialists in Latin 
American language and area studies at American 
colleges and universities and representatives of the 
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Office of Education and other Government agencies 
involved in Latin American affairs. 

of Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, Chief of the Language Development 
Program of the Office of Education, Fred P. Ellison 


Under the general direction 


will have immediate responsibility for the Latin 
American Studies Program. Dr. Ellison is on leave 
as associate professor of romance languages at the 
University of Texas. Until recently he served as 
associate professor of Spanish American Literature 
at the University of Illinois and is the author of 
‘*Brazil’s New Novel: Four Northeastern Masters.” 
He received his Ph. D. at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in romance languages and litera- 
tures and his B.A. at the University of Texas. The 
assistant head of the program is Mrs. Andrea 
Sendén McHenry, who is on leave as supervisor 
of foreign languages in the Houston Independent 
School District. Mrs. McHenry received her B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Baylor University. 


New Modern Foreign Language 
Projects 


A tora. of $811,416 was committed in the year 
ending June 30, 1961, for new modern foreign 
language development projects under title VI of 
the NDEA. The funds support research and ex- 
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perimentation leading to improved methods of 
instruction; the development of teaching materials 
for the “‘neglected” languages; and surveys and 
studies of enrollments, teaching practices, certifica- 
tion requirements, and related matters. 

Among the projects are studies of the effects of 
foreign language achievement in 
other subject areas at the elementary school level; 


instruction on 


the development of a complete first-level course in 


Other Program Notes 


Mandarin Chinese for secondary schools; basic re- 
search in learning theory; the production of films 
depicting new methods of teaching; and new teach- 
ing materials in 30 languages, including Norwegian, 
Bulgarian, Portuguese, Panjabi, Chinese, Quechua, 
Bengali, Rumanian, and a dozen African languages. 

In addition to funds for the new projects, 
$1,188,205 was committed in support of contracts 
begun during the previous 2 fiscal years. 





New Institutional Grants Program 


Tue Nationat ScrencE Founpation has recently 
instituted a new program of institutional grants 
which is designed to strengthen the scientific re- 
search and research-training effort in colleges and 
universities without specifying the particular activ- 
ities to be undertaken with the funds. 

The first grants under this program were recently 
made to 248 colleges and universities in the amount 
of $1.5 million. The grants were open to degree- 
granting institutions of higher education who had 
received NSF basic research grant payments during 
the period July 1, 1960, through March 31, 1961, 
and who had indicated a desire to participate. The 
amount of each institutional grant represents 5 per- 
cent of the amount of basic research grant payments 
NSF made to the institution during the 9-month 
period, with a maximum ceiling of $37,500 for any 
one grant. 

Recipients of the grants will report each year to the 
Foundation on the use of the funds. 


NIH Offers Medical Research Training 


Tue Nationa Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service is now accepting applications for 
research associates, clinical associates, and clinical 
fellows in its medical research training program. 
The training positions, to be filled in July 1963 or 
later, will offer training in laboratory and clinical 
research. 

The appointees in this program are usually young 
physicians who have been trained at universities 
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where there are extensive research programs in the 
biomedical sciences. Appointments are made 18 
months in advance, usually during the applicant’s 
intern year. Selection is based upon intellectual 
interest and 
The Clinical 


and Professional Education Branch of NIH admin- 


attainment, demonstrated research 


ability, and professional preparation. 


isters the selection procedure. 

Most of the appointments in this program are for 2 
years as reserve officers of the Public Health Service. 
The majority of the physicians expect to return to 
their universities to continue careers in academic 
medicine and research at the end of their training. 
A few remain at the National Institutes of Health as 
regular staff members, but such appointments are 
relatively rare due to the limited number of such 
positions. 

Dr. James A. Shannon, Director of NIH, states 
that the 86 physicians who received appointments 
this year and reported for training in July were 
Of the 
86 physicians, 16 received appointments as research 


chosen from approximately 500 applicants. 


associates, 45 as clinical associates, and 25 as clinical 
fellows. 

The research associates will receive 2 years of 
training in laboratory research and will have no 
clinical duties. The clinical associates will have 
clinical responsibilities equivalent to those of resi- 
dents and will serve as the junior members of research 
their 
research and work with patients. The clinical 
fellows, who are the equivalent of resident physicians 
in other hospitals, will serve in NIH Institutes and 


teams, dividing time between laboratory 
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professional departments where the clinical research 
programs are sufficiently varied to meet the require- 
ments of one of the American specialty boards. 
They will work in the medical specialty training areas 
of clinical pathology, pathologic anatomy, radiology, 
dermatology, internal medicine, psychiatry, neu- 
rology, oral pathology, periodontology, and ophthal- 
mology. 

Most of the physicians will take their training in 
the Clinical National 
Health 500-bed research hospital, where combined 


Center, the Institutes of 
laboratory and clinical study is conducted with 
selected patients referred by physicians from all 
parts of the United States. 


NSF Graduate Fellowships 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE colleges and univer- 
sities will participate in the National Science Founda- 
tion cooperative graduate fellowship program for the 
academic year 1962-63. All but six of these insti- 
tutions will also participate in the NSF program of 
summer fellowships for graduate training assistants 
for the summer of 1962. 

The fellowships will be offered in the mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, and _ engineering 
sciences; anthropology; economics (excluding busi- 
ness administration); geography; the history and 
philosophy of science; psychology (other than 
clinical); sociology (excluding social work); and cer- 
tain interdisciplinary areas covering two or more 
sciences. 

In both programs, scientists and scholars apply 
through the participating institutions for initial 
evaluation by local faculty committees; applications 
are then forwarded to the Foundation for final 
evaluation by panels of scientists appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. Ability is the sole criterion at both levels 
of evaluation, as well as in the final selection of 
fellows by the Foundation. Applications for the 
cooperative graduate fellowships must be received 
by the participating institutions by November 1, 
1961; for summer fellowships, by December 8, 1961, 

A cooperative graduate fellow will receive a stipend 
of $2,400 for a full year’s tenure, or $1,800 for the 
academic year. His institution may augment this 
basic stipend by as much as $1,000 for 12 months, or 
$750 for 9 months. 


teaching assistant program will receive a stipend 


A summer fellow in the graduate 
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ranging between $50 and $75 per week, the exact 
amount to be determined by his institution. 

Lists of participating institutions and application 
materials can be obtained from the Fellowships 
Section, Division of Scientific Personnel and Educa- 
tion, National Science Foundation, Washington 25, 


D.C, 


10-Year Forecast of Nation's Science Needs 


THE TOTAL INVESTMENT required for science and 
engineering education and for basic research in 
colleges and universities in the United States will 
increase from $3 billion in 1961 to $8.2 billion in 
1970 if the Nation fulfills its science potential, 
according to a major policy document recently 
released by the National Science Foundation. 

The document, Investing in Scientific Progress, 


analyzes trends in science education over the past 


40 years and projects these trends to 1970. It 
seeks to answer the question: What must the United 
States do during the decade of the 1960’s to maintain 
effective leadership in science? 

The report notes that while the U.S. population 
is expected to grow by 20 million from 1960 to 
1970 
total world population during that decade is expected 
to grow by 420 million, reaching a total of 3,330 
million. 


reaching a total of 200 million persons—the 


In stressing the importance of a highly developed 
technology to keep pace with the population expan- 
sion, the document points out that the United States 
cannot hope to compete in terms of sheer numbers 
therefore must 
concentrate on quality within the possibilities of 


of scientists and engineers, and 
our population. It further stresses that scientific 
talent is a scarce resource which we must develop 
“Effective fulfillment 
means the best science education we know how to 


fully to secure our future. 


give, superior equipment to meet the exacting needs 
of research, top-quality facilities, and above all, a 
scholarly environment of creative inquiry.” 

The following highlights from the report indicate 
the sharply increased investments in dollars and 
manpower which will be required to meet the needs 
of science education and basic research in our 
colleges and universities in the next 10 years if we 
are to maintain effective leadership in science: 

¢Colleges and universities now have a deficit of 


about $300 million worth of science teaching equip- 
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ment. Beyond the need to make up this deficit, 
they will require an average of about $200 million 
annually for the next 10 years to take care of 
growing demands. 

Colleges and universities now have a deficit of 
about $500 million worth of science laboratory build- 
ings. Beyond the need to make up this deficit, 
they will require annually increasing funds up to 


$360 million in 1970 to take care of growing demands. 


Colleges and universities will require annual in- 
vestments of up to $180 million in 1970 for adequate 
research equipment for science laboratories. 


¢During the decade 1961 to 1970, the national 

investment in science and engineering education must 
increase— 

from 100,000 (1961) to 175,000 (1970) in 

professional staff at colleges and universities; 

from $800 million (1961) to $2,100 million 

(1970) in salaries for this staff; 

from $150 million (1961) to $350 million (1970) 

in facilities for this staff; 

from a total expenditure of $2.1 billion (1961) 

for science and engineering education to a total 


expenditure of $5.5 billion (1970). 


In addition, the national investment in basic 
research in colleges and universities during those 
years must increase— 

from 45,000 (1961) to 85,000 (1970) in profes- 
sional research scientists; 

from $345 million (1961) to $970 million (1970) 
in salaries for these scientists; 

from $85 million (1961) to $360 million (1970) 
in facilities for this staff; 

from a total expenditure of $0.9 billion (1961) 
for basic research to an expenditure of about 
$2.7 billion (1970). 

Copies of the report, Investing in Scientific Progress 
(NSF 61-27), are available upon request from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


Educational Exchange 


(From page 6) 


seems to me, is to improve up and down the line all 
the arrangements involving foreign students, from 
the point of initial selection to followup as foreign 
In other words, 
I am suggesting that while there is certainly room for 


alumni of American institutions. 
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improvement, we should not be so preoccupied with 
the problems relating to foreign students that we 
lose sight of the enormous opportunities we have in 
helping to educate them. 

Let me suggest the general directions in which I 
think we need to move. Some students are not 
placed in the right institutions, for them, in this 
country. Even our own high school graduates have 
a difficult time deciding which college or university 
to attend because we have so many kinds and sizes, 
and_ they many different purposes. 
In most other countries higher education is a rela- 
tively standardized type of activity. 


serve so 


Consequently, 
students tend to assume that no matter what college 
they enter here, they will get substantially the same 
experience. But when they arrive here, they are 
As a result, there is 
a fairly heavy transfer rate after the first year. 

A related problem is that we have not yet learned 


sometimes in for a surprise. 


to tailor programs to the special needs of foreign stu- 
dents. Most European students move readily into 
our regular courses and make good progress. But 
students from Africa and Asia and Latin America, 
who come from quite different cultural backgrounds 
from ours, often require a special academic diet, at 
least in their first year. Many need improvement 
in their English, for example. Often they need more 
American history to understand better the society in 
which they are living and studying. Thus, we need 
to provide courses more closely adjusted to their 
needs. 


ERHAPS the most serious problem of all is that 

too many of these students encounter unfortu- 
nate personal experiences, especially if their skin 
color is conspicuously different. The only real 
answer to this, of course, is to close the gap between 
what we preach and what we practice about the 
brotherhood of man. And if the presence of foreign 
students reminds us of our obligations to our own 
fellow citizens, they will do us a favor. But even for 
foreign students who are not the victims of our own 
peculiar brand of discrimination, there may still be 
the failure to receive as rich an American experience 
as they should. They don’t get into enough Ameri- 
can homes. They may make it on Thanksgiving and 
It remains 
primarily the responsibility of individual citizens 


and whole communities to provide the kind of ex- 


Christmas, but that’s not good enough. 
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( 
perience that sends students home feeling warm 
rather than bitter toward this Nation. 

For some foreign students, the problem really 
begins at home. They come here ill-advised and 
ill-prepared. The only way to meet this situation is 
for us to develop an overseas network of genuinely 
able guidance officers who can counsel these stu- 
dents as to their preparation and their selection of a 
proper institution before they leave home. 

Many foreign students under present conditions 
have difficulty getting good guidance. I would 
like to see the colleges and universities get together, 
with whatever support they need from the Federal 
Government, to create a cooperative system that 
would be a combination of an admissions office and a 
guidance office in each country from which a signi- 
ficant number of students come to the United 
States. Such an office could advise both the stu- 
dent and the institution he hopes to attend in the 
United States, in the interest of achieving a better 
match. It is essential also for our colleges to modify 
their laissez faire approach to offering admission to 
foreign students and join together in coordinating 
their activities through a common clearinghouse. 
Only in this way is there real hope that foreign 
students can be matched with appropriate insti- 
tutions that fit their desires and capabilities. We 
need also to strengthen the foreign student advisory 
systems in our own institutions, though excellent 
progress has lately been made here. Likewise, we 
need to improve the living conditions of foreign 
students. Too often they tend to cluster together 
in a kind of ghetto situation. 

Even if all these improvements are made, there 
Much more must 
be done to follow up on these students after they 


remains another important need. 


have returned home, not just the first year but 
year after year. Here the colleges and universities— 
through their alumni offices—can make a continuing 
contribution. 

This whole problem of improving the experience 
of foreign students offers work for all. Clearly much 
of the responsibility rests with colleges and univer- 
sities and local communities, with leadership and 
support from the Government. But there are also 
important roles for business, organized labor, and 
other groups. For example, there is need to pro- 
vide usefui work experience for foreign students 
during summer 


Here is a challenge 


to employers and to labor organizations. 


vacations. 
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It is clear that we have made much progress. 


It is clear that much more remains to be made. 
The further strides we need to make in the sixties 
in this field will require nothing less than the best 
from each of us. There is good ground for con- 
fidence that this effort will be made, in keeping 
with our whole history from the time we began 
this great experiment called From 
the beginning our investment in people—in educa- 
tion—has been a dominant motif of the United 
States. 


democracy. 


Without this investment, we would cer- 
tainly not have had the strong human resources 
upon which to build the economic and military 
strength, political viability, and cultural creativity 
which we have today. It is no exaggeration to 
say that had our ancestors lacked a compelling 
faith in education, the United States would not 
today be a bastion of freedom for the whole world. 
And we would not be considering ways to build, 
through educational exchanges, a broader road to 
ultimate peace and freedom in a world now torn 
by strife. 
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